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f The study o'f_the_farieties of language usage in 

social contexts can made a significant bontributipp to general 
welfare if " iudgmehts pfipebp 

riaht-wrong pfesuppbsi^ taken to 

relating theit^^lana^ ^o^t^he situati6n|^ ^t must deal with in the 
course of their lires, ftn understandtna of^ be a 

vaiu'able tool to a literary critic^ and, conjersetyr ltt^rtture_ that 
riras true in , sofciolinguistic^terms can ilium understanding 

pf_ neppj.e's behayipr_in_ differen^^ language c'ontexts.^ A failure to 

t»Re in^-P acpount individual and group^4 in language usage^ 

and pressures' to maintain or avoid cer.tain usagesr has. hampered _ 
effective reading ins^^ructioni Both in te^rm^Pf .comprahen _ ^ 

TOrf ormarcer readiha recognition Pf , 

the fact ;that^a child*s_snoken language does affect his/her risadihg* 
pinallVr ^^edical practitioners will f tnd jtheir cbmaunicatibh wit^^^^^ 
p?tients much improved if they take into-account no^only dialectal 

^differences and unfafflili»r,itv with.iargon^ but also patient j j 

expectations from doctor linguaae.__The_ la?jgua|e_ of the doctor with an 
effective bea<?.ide maSher will be flexihle^f or the sake of a 
c5mm4nicative dialog without being cphdescending Pr pretentiously 
non-sta,nd?rd or c^ommoni (SB) \\ 
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TOWARD A DEFINITION OF^S 
It has often been whisp 
alood, that, socio! inga1stics '^^^->(l 

frantically searching for its bw^^fc^Jj^Bcf^Gii) . 'klf linguistics had hot 
wandered into the wilderness of '^Ib^tfJC)^!^ it would 

probably never have been necessary ±e)create a 'label such as soclo- 
lingui sties as a rallying cry for .e^Mmihg 'langu 

ci^l contexts. iihsXv 

•_ ^ 1 ^ |fBLv_jj_ __..jc,. 

Although any effort to define anMpldpield -of styd)^ such as socio- 
lihguistics is subject to question aSc csi^iKisn^by soi^e'of'-^s practi- 
tioners, it will be.useful .td atteirip^' a^^as| a.b^bad defirf!ltibri, of the 
term here. Three major characteristics 1>ei\h ,to characterize* .#ie field: 

1. A concern for viewing' language va/UaXlm rather than^^e sor^of 
universalis upon which grammars are usually ^^%e6 

2. A concern for seeing language in real ^ocas^ coytt^^^j&^nthdr 
as abstract representations: ^ *^(^ ^ / - 

3 . A high pb ten t i a 1 f o r re 1 a t i on s h i p arid a gpT^^t ^ffi « ^ *thb f \f ^ Jds- 
sucb as" education, sociology, anthropology, rps^^hoWw^n^^^ mariy otfiirs 

In a sense, the third characteristic is r^alli^Sn outgrowth o/_^the 
first two, -but, for dur purposes here, these three assets \*ill be] 
treated equally. \ i > \ '/ 

At the present time, a socioTinguist may be defined as; a perspri * 
who studies variation within a languag^^or across languages with*.a view 
toward describing that va)riatibri br toward writing rUles which iricbrpb- 
rate it (rather than, a^Hn the past, ignoring it), relating such va- 
riation to. some aspects of the col tares which ase it, doing large scale 
language surveys (macrbarialysis) , dbirig intensive studies 'of discourse 
(miqrbanalysis j , studying language functions fin addition to language 
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fdriiis), discovecing the comparati^^e val ues of di ffererit vaHet^s of 
language'or of different languages for^the benefit of political or eda- . 
cation^! planning and dec isi^|j>flia king, studying langpage attitudies, val- 
ues arid beliefs, and relating/all the above to other fields which may 
make use of it (including e^cationj.. " r 

: Althoagh there has. baen a recent flurry of intere^SteJarfguage in : 
real social settings, it wiuldbe foolish to claim that|^^&1^jui sties 
is a new concept. It is /quite likely, in fact, that mari^H?|^^qa' inter- 
ested in the sorts of va/iation'ty which people set themseWl^off from 
each other since the ve/y beginnings of speech. Humans have always 
lived with the cultural ^rid litiguistic paradox on needing to be like each' 
other while, at the same ^me, needing to establish their individaality. 
The^e needs, coopled with thK^multitude of complexities involved in cul- 
tural arid- linguistic charige, nibtivatibris, attitudes, values and^physto- 
logical and\psychological differences, present a vast laboratory for 
sociolingdistic investigation. 
■ ' \ . 

■ \ ' ■ ■ 

r.1 THE CONCERN FOR VARIATION 

In many .vi^ays, sociol inguistics involves a patting back together of 
a number of .ae'paratioris that have taKeri place over 'the years withiri the 
field of linguistics. For one thing, the fiepar^tion of language uni- 
versals from variability has proved very troublesom^n recent years. 
The more tradi tional- view linguistics (cdmmdh iri the si^Rtles) whicK ex- 
cludes the variatibrial arid functibrial aspects bf language from formal 
linguistic analysis and describes such characteristics as mere trivial 
performance is finding disfavor at a rapid pace: In a sense, the term 
iXatic 'my be Used to refer to the frameworks bf both structural and 
transformational linguistics. A s-tatic grammar is one which exclucte5 
variation of any sort, including time, function, socio-economic status, 
sex and ethnicity, frqin'the preview of formal.^ linguistic analysis: \- 

1.2 THE CONCERN FOIr\sOIC I AL CONTEXT • 

The emphasis on social context by sociolinguistics was, orcourse, 
bid hat to arithrbpblbgists, especially ethribgraphers bf communication. 
Dell Hymes has been arguing for a realistic description of language for 
many years, observing that. institutions, settings, scenes', a-etivities < 
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arid various ebcibcyltural. reaVities; give order to such analysis. . 
An ethnographic approach to* speech, requires that the analyst have infor- 
mation ^jboQt the relative statuses of the ihterldciitors , the siettirig of ^ 
the speech act, the messa^, the code [iricl.udirig 'gestures)", the situa-.. 
tion, the, topic, the focus and the presuppositions that are paired wit)i 
the'sentences . At long last, the ethnogr^aphers of communi cations are 
' beginniriy' to get some help frorn linguists with bther primary speciali- 
zations.- The upshot of all this ferment within the past few years has 
'been an almost entirely new set of attitudes within the field df'liri- - 
guistics. It is difficult to describe linguistics at any point in its 
. historic as .being- settled- with an orthodoxy but some broad, generdjJ iiiove- 
^hients can be discerned with Jiindsiglit. in the forties; and fifties ,'I/e 
saw a structuralist emphasis with a^ocus on phonology, a concern' for 
the word, and philosophical framework which was ^bsitivistic and empir- 
ical. In the sixties we witnessed the trans^rmatTonal ist era,,wi;th a 
focus oh syntax, a concern for the sentence and a philosophical/frame- 
work which was rationalistic or idealistic, with innate knowlec/geijahd 
intuition playing a prominent role in analysis. , / 

Anotjher clear separation which has been vigorously maintairied in 
linguistics over the years is tte separation betweeri syrichron/c and 
diachrohic studies. That is, the separation of the study of ianguage 
change from the analysis of a language at a given point in tpo. iSuch 
a notion dates back many years: , ' 
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1.3 THE CONCERN FOR CROSS-DISCIPUINARY SENSITIVITY 

In addition, two factors outside, the proper domain of /lihguis^tics 
also contributed hesvily to the development of sbciblihgui^^tics. One 
was the general broadening of interests which-began to develop in th'e 
sixties, leading to new kinds of interdisciplinary studies. ' The second 
was the development of interest in problems- faced by minority peoples, 
especially iri the schools. Linguists began to take an interest in|;iir- 



One might cite mariy references over a period of timeJ For a recent 
overview, however, se^:Pe1]_Hymes,-^he Scope of Sociofingoistics ini 
■R' Shuyjed,)^ Sociolinguistics: current trends and afospects, Washirigtoh, 
D.C.: Georgetown University Press (>973), ' 



ban language variation , and to understand that/past re$earchVrnethdddld- 
'gles ttet'e:yiat viable; for sach, investi<|ation. New data-gatheVing tech- 
niques-were required and hew modes. of, analysis "were needed. Meanwhile, 
linguists who had been interested in language variation as it is found 
ih' the creol ization and pidginization of language also Began to apply 
'their knowledge to urban social dialect, particularly the urban, northern 
Bl.acki often providing important historical backgrounds for language 
change and offering analytical insights brought about by their pers pec- 
tives^ The general focus of coarse, was on variabi-1 ity,, not abstract 
uniformity arid the critical meSisureraerit point wa$ provided by the va- 
riability offered by Vernacular Black" English. ' It was thought of as an 
arisa worthy of educational attention'. .Everything seemed fipe for this 
..focus on B-lack. English except,for..Qrii thihg-rridbbdy iri the academic- world 
knew very much about it. : . 

' • • ' \ * \ ' , ■ ; 

1.4 INTERNAL DISTINCTIQi^ |. , 

It should be apparent, therefore, that sociolinguis'tics arose out- 
of a number of factors within the field o"f linguistics itself: ^ con- 
vergerice of differerit avenues aftay frdni orthodox generative theory took 
place among dialectologists, cr|oTTsts, semantlcians arid abtgropolbgiests 
Although trie ^venaes were diffe|j'ent,'each shared a concesn for variation^ 
sociar regality, larger utvits ofliahalysis (di^scdurse) and a sense of . 
continuum? \ '■ ' • \ . ■ . 

A focus of study wfticff developed out of a diversity of interests 
the way sdcfdliriguistics-. has is pikelyto have an equally diverse lit^ 
e ra t u re . Yet t he re a re s pme co ifcri t h re a d s wlj i c h see Iti . t d help h d'l d 
sQCioHngui'^tics together. One fsuch characteristic is the -concept of ■ 
gradience. ' T ' 

1.4.1 GRADIENCENc V I _. :. . * ■ . ■ ' 

As is _oftenvthe)case, personal experience provides a good first; 
example.; When . I was in^ collegia I had a part-time jdb in a wholesale 
grocery warehouse loading and Jn.loading' trucks and-^bbxcars . My fellow . 
teamsters knew that I was. a co|jt?f)c kid but also expffpted me to be one 
of theoi irt some sense df Ihe vferd. As. :a^ native speaker of their loca} 
version of non-stjandard_ Englilh, I found it possible to"' use the-ldcally 

■ - : : 5 ■ . - ■ ' 
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acceptable i(" I seen-hirn when he^done^it" Vorrhs but thei r iinguU'tiX^^^'^ 
.pectatiofis of a pollege ^,1^ made them suspicious of ime e ye ry il i nie 
tried. Years ago th^ novelist Thomas Wolfe wrote a novel calle^Wiff - ' 
Qa\\\ t Qp WomQ. A^aoi. His thesis ^w.as that 'people: are the products of 
tlieir changing environment ^nd that this changing 5n\)iKonment includes 
the changirtg expectations of 'others. Translate^ to our situatioii thf^ ' 
means that no mattsr how uneducated a person's parents may be; they^ ex- 
pect their chll^ to speak sometjjihg other than the non-stan(!lard English 
they grew up with/- The. child who ts sensi ti ve vto his parents wishes 
may.respond by rattling off a- locution that appears to be within the- , 
range of;^his parents': expectations: 'On the other* hanrf, some situation? 
may require him to not deny his heritage but to npt appear uppity either. 
Precious few linguistic sttua-tions will require him to preserve tiiVndh- 
standard dialect' ex-actly the way i^was before he w^s educated and ele- ' 
vated to some other level of expecta^tibns by those who love him. The 
following sentences may serve as illustrations o%.:some of the points on 
such a continuum. ' j. - . 

• . : _ ; _ . . jr~ * ^ 

1. Hey; Don't bring no ^'ore B dem .crates'^dver here! 
2: Hey! Don't. bring no more a dose crates over here! . ' 

\j3. Hey! DoQ't brjng;no.'more a those cratfes* over , here! . " 

Hey! 'Don't bring any more of those crates over here! ^ 
>^ey!. Please don't bring any more of thos^ crates oyer here! 
Ge/itlemeh, will you kindly desis.t iri yoor qonveying those 
containers in t^iis general direction. : 

Number 6 is^sarely Undesireable in most communications anif^it is included 
dn-ly to extend' the limits of the contimuum as far' as can be. imagined. 
Most of the adjustments that an educated speaker makes to his audience' 
are fqund .in various modifications (jf n-umWirs 3., 4, and 5. Most cer-' • 
taiTily. there are few opportunities for him to go fiome to the non- - ' 
standardne&s of. numbers 1 and 2. Those who know, him will think he is 
.patronizing them or, worse yet, maJ^ihg fun of them,- Consequently, wha't 
■the' speaker does Is to maRe^ subtle adjustments to his voc£hbulary, gram- 
mar andphonblogy depending on the. informality of the situation,' the 
audi-fence and the topic. One safe move is. to standardize the gragimar?' 
since, grammar is the most: ^tigmati zing^aspect of American social dia- 
lects, while occasionally^ prreserving a few of the less stigmatizing pro 
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nuhciatibhs * and leaving in some flavo;r of the' Uxicori.j^ This is ^ighly 
subtle and complicated linguistic maneuver wFiich t^nshfft^dly be over- 
simplified or underestimated. . *, ; 

In no way -should it be implied that the specific.c|rit1nuum given 
as exampli ibove is meant to a right to wrong slid^ ^^ch item of 
the continuum has the potential for. appropriateness arid accurary if the 
proper setting topic and person is discovered. But lhe.,schddls woald be 
1 i kely to take it as a ri ght-wrong series wi th a sharp 1 1 He between num- 
bers a'lind 4 with lOKong facing one direction and ^gft^ facing the other. 
Likewise, all of the ^LgfiU would be considered good arid all of the ' 
mohgt would be thought bad: What such an oversimplification deriies. - 
of cours(|, are the following things: _ .__ __ 

1: that language use is more complex T;han a |jy-esupposed context or 
pseiJdomoral code will permit. " - i . . 
2. Th^_ user^s of language may. .intentionally select so-called stigmatized 



con st rations . 



3. That 'Users of language may anintentionally select so-called con- 
_^tructions whicli. having been used, provide clear evidence of their hav- 
ing learned part of the pattern though riot all (>f it. 

It has been argued by :linguists that people tend to be unable to 
^ perceive the fact they are using language as they use it. One might 
' ask. for example, if the fish see the water iri which they are swimming. 

Much rather.clear evidece seems to indicate that user? of language are 
'-fairly bnawa re of how it is that they are giving themselves away.as 

they speak. Studies of social stratification using only language data 
..^may 'well be the most accCjrate indices of socio-ecbribmicj status yet de- 

• ivised'. Since pebp.le have such a hard time seeing the language they arid _ ^^ 
\thers^use (for they are. after ali, concentrating oh understandihg it. ' • ^ 
^not analyzing it), they remain -relatij/ely naive aboiJt the subtle com- ^ 

* plexities they are able to engineer in using it. Contrastive nd.rms in 
language production and in sUbjecti vereactions to language are a clear 
case in:,point. Many New Yorkers and Detroiters . for example, will re-^ 
alize a'high frequency of a stigmatized feature in their, own speech 
despite the fact that they can clearly recognize the same feature as 
stigmatized in the speech qftbthers. " 
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];A,Z FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE . ' 

" In addition to the compTexi fies^ growing out of gradience and fjen- 
..era1 variability, another area of cbriiplexi.ty to which linguists have 
only recently attended is quantitative variability. As odd as it how 
may . sound t,'it has nrf't been the. practice of linguists to note the fre- 
quency* of occurrence of a-'giveh variable feature uritir Very, very re- 
-cently. An aiTmsing internal argument is'still going oh between linguists 
■*wht) understand this prirrciple and those V?ho do not. it is said, for. « ^ 
example, that copula .deletion is" a characteristic of Vernacular Black* ' • 
English as Vi is spokj^n in New .York, Washington, D.C. and Detroit. 
Certain lingoists violently object to this idea, noting that Southern 
Hhijtes alsb'say "he here", br "you gdiiha do it." And, of course, they 
are quite co^*rect. What they fa%l to see, however', is that thbse who 
posit copula deletion as a chara,cteristic of Vernacular Black English 
ar^ not comparing Southern Whites to Northern Blacks bat are, quite the. 
contrary, concerned about what is cbrisitiered Vernacular Black English 
in those^'speci f ic Northern contexts. But evt?n there, we find that speakers 
of that di'alect-do'not delete every copula". T4ie frequency of bccurreh-ce 
of that deletion stratifies quite nicely ''accbrding tb sbcio-ecbnbmic ' * 
status. Ukewrse, not very standard English speakers produce a copula 
every'time it/iight'be expected in thei r' sp^ech^ ' al though the frequoiiL'y of 
bccurrence if prbbably very high.. An feVap clearer case' Is that 
mul ti pi a. negation which is also said to character^ize Vernacular Black ' 
—^glish, even thpugh it is quite clear that many Whites also use the 
fbrnf regularly.^ What, then, can it. mean to call it Vernacolar Black 
English? Simply, that it is consi'steritl^o'und ' tb bccur in' the cbritfri^ 
aous, natural speech of Blacks at a much higher frequency than \t ■ *«* 
occurs in the speech of Whites from the same commani ties and of the same 
socio-economic status.' Strangely eribugh , this, sort bf^ finding is still 
rather new in 1 inguistics* and, .to some linguists, quite heretical. 

An example of a display of sach'data on the frequency of occurrence 
bf a linguistic feature. which is shared by all social grogps (most of ^. 
tl^eiTi a*L(L sharerfj is the following:. 




: ._. . "V - --- - ' 

Figure 1. Multiple negation: frequency of occurrence In Detroit, by 
/S£S groop. . . ' - 

Note that the frequency of occurrence of the use of jnultiple ne- 
gation 'across four SES groups Jn Detroit is maintained regardless of 
the raci5 of the speakers; but that Blacks use multiple negatidh at a 
higher frequency than do-Whites. , Further Mnfbmiatibri reveals^ that men 
use them at a rate higher than women. Such data cannot tell us the 
•Blacks use multiple negatives and that Whites do not: Nor couy it say 
that men use them arid women do riot. But it do2^ offer rich, iriformatibn 
about t+ie tendencies toward higher or'lower variability usage than we* 
could ever obtain from a fliethodology which offered only a single in- 
stance of such usage as "evidence of its use or riori-use. The figuresx 
above represent a number of infarmarits in each of the four SES groups 
and a large quanti tj^ W* Occurrences of the feature for each informant 
represented in the group: In the case of multiple nagatidri, in atlditidri 
to tabulating the occurrences, it was necessary to see them iri' relatipri- 
s^hip to a meaningfu-l touchstone. Thus* every singly negative and every 



multiple negative in each speaker 's speech, sample were added t;t}9Gther 
to form a universe of potential multijple negatives: The figures, tab- 
ulated above, display the relationship of the bt.currcrice of multiple 
negatives in relaiionship to all potential multiple negatives. _ ^ 

It is reasonably safe to assuifle that the extent of language varia- 
tion is much broader than previous research methodologies ever r'evealed. 
If an informant is-ask:ed, for example i what he calls t^e stuff in the 
London air, he may respond only once, /fag/. If he should happen to use 
the 7a/ vowel before a voiced' velar stop only 5D:- of the time during all 
the occasions in which he totally lost in this single repres.entation in 
the interview: if he talks cqntinaoasly for thirty minutes or so, t?e 
niight use this prpnuriciatibri- a dozen b-Pimbre times, giving Sri iricreas- 
jngly mbre probable representation of his actual iusage . Of course, such 
data gathering techniques work better for prtJndnciatioHs in which the 
inventory of possible ^dccurrerices is very high than they do for lexicbri. 
Qn^the other harid, research in sbcibl ingui sties indicates that pronurici»a- 
tion and grammar are more crucial indicators than ^^/ocabulary , a factor 
which certainly justifies highlightihg them foJ^ 'research . , 

1 '4.3' SELECTIONAL OPTIONS; . . ' 

&nce we dispoie of the notion of the right-wrong polarity evalua- 
tibri' arid cbriceive of lariguage as a cbritfiriuum whi^K operates in realistic- 
contexts, the pbssibility of selectional options becomes meaningful, 
it is concei v^le, for example,' triat a speaker ootof a number of possi- 
ble riativatibris, may select forms which, iri abme bther.jcoritext, would be. 
c(5rl%idered stigmatized. Detailed studies oi^ language variation have 
only began to scratch the surface of sach continaa bat several examples 
are suggestive of fruitful SveriUes of fUtUre research. r- 

For example, I can; clearly remember that as a child in a blue-col- 
lar. industrial community, certain language restrictions were operational 
among 'p re-ado lescerit boys. To be an acceptable member of the peer 
grbup it was necessary to learn and to execute appropriate rules for 
marking masculinity. If a boy happened to be the toug'S^^^boy in the ^ ^ 
class, he had few worries for whatever eise he' did wouldbe offset by 
this fact. ■ Those of us who were rrot the toughest cbuljd. establish our 
mascu*iinity in a number of ways, inany of which are well' recognized. 



For e)(amp1e, the use of tough language, especially 'swearing, dpd adult 
vices i Nuch as smoking,, were sometimes effective means of obtaining such 
status-.' Likewise, if a boy were a good athlete, he could easily estab- 
lish hjnis'e If as mascjul*ifre (in our society this was true only for foot- : 
ball, basketball and_ baseball and not for s^rts such as swimming, soc- . 
cer or tennis). Oh. the other hand, a boy colWd clearly obtain •negative , 
ppints by having i^Von-sej^-object^relatioashid wijfeh a girl, by liking 
his sister, by playing certain musical instraments (especially piano 
arid violin) arid by outwardly apjJfearihg to be iriteliligent in the class-- 
room. It is the latter avenue which, is of interest^ to us'here since 



the major instrument for adjusting one's outwaVd appearance or intelli- 
gence was his use of oral lariguage. interestingly Aenough, what one di^ ^ 
with Written language seemed less cro.cial, as Ibhg.as it remained a 
private communication between teacher and studerit.' \That- is , a boy could 
'be "as smart as he wanted to'oji attest or an essay as long as the written 
doJumeht, did ribjt become j^ublic (i.e. bescbme displayed on the •bulletin 
bo£(rd) . / • • . , ' . 

m.4 PERCEPTUAL VI EWPO-INT..OF THE WHOLE ' : ' 

Still ,another characteristi c of sociol inguisti cs is involved in the 
very viewpoint from which language phenomena are peirceiveM. It is log- 
ical to believe that drice thQ basics of lariguage are uricferstood, other 
less cent;?'al'^eatures will f^^l into place. It has beeri traditional "iri 
lingais^fgs to follow this logic. Thus . 1 inguists of various theore-tical 
'persuasions have' searched fpr'*the core, the basics and the. uni versals of 
language and have paid little atteritibri to the peripheral, the sAjrface 
V Of the variables. Sociolinguists do not deery an' interest in .uni versals 
or basics, but feel that th^ peripheral variables" are much more impbr- . 
/*tan.t than have ever beeri imagiried. In .fact, sociol inguists t^rid to- 
"^^^.pe r i p h e ra 1 and basic c pmp on e n t s o rt a ^ p a r , a n d. t hey . b e 1 i e ve ' t h a t 

■ ■U^^^ * ' - -V*^- - - " ■-- — -...^ - -■- - V- 

" CQSlRdeisLtaHaione , they must also krKDw a great deal, about the oth^r-. 

S^'^dHrig^5sts, therefore, stress Variation, especially as it is related^ 
. to^^^x , age, race, sbcio-econofnic sta-tus and styl i^.ti c^ varieties , They 
feef that by paying attention to such variables, they can better^nder-' 
s.tarid the excitirig dynamics .of language af^d see it as a whole: . / 
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1:4:5 SUBJ^eTm REACTieNS } 

The development of sbc:i351 iriguis-tics has alsb been paralleled by 
'an interest in the subjective reactions of speakers^ to language. If 

speakers . priduce lingoistic featDres with^varyihg frequenc'ies-, if they 

^ -. . ■ . , ■ V - - - - . • - • .. _ ^ 

make use of complex selectibndl opt ions arrd if tHey shift back arid forth 
ato_ng a b'ase l ine continuum, they^most. certainty also react to -language 
.produced by others: ' in recent years, sociol inguists liave ^become inter- 
ested^in three types of subjective reactions to variatibri iri spbkeri arid • 
written .1 anguag.^^- " ^- * 

1: Studies which compare subjective pactions to more than one language. 

2, Studies which compare subjective reactibns to waria^tlbri v/ithiri. the 
same language'. ' ' 

3. "Studies which compare accented speech, the prodaction of a langt/age 
by .ribri-native .speakers . . . ' . ■ . . 
It is felt that such studies Will enable linguists to get at the 
threshold .1^ not. at the heart, of language" valges . beliefs and atti- 
tudes. Rrbiit there it is a relatively short step, to relating slicri atti- 
tudes, to actual' language teachirig .^d plannini;.* For example, research ^ 
by Wail ace lamSert and his associate^ (1 SlStfj. attempted to determine' how ■ . 
bi-Vingual Canadians really felt about botK English and French in that 
area ,.■„ Therefore* several bi lingua Is were tape recbrdelh speakiag fi rst 
one language, th^n the other. The' seg^nts were scrambled anJI a ^roup 

of bilingual Canadians were asked to lister to the tape and rate the ; ? 
speakers fbri' fourteen traits such as height. 1 eadership ^abi 1 i ty ^ ambiti.bri. 
soc*iabi1i ty. ■qh^Vacter arid others. The listeners were not told tHatthey 
were actually:rating people twice — once in French and once in English.' 
-It Was somewfiat . ^Urprisfng to the tJ-esearchers that the" speakers w^t^ 
generally yigmatized wheri they spoke FreSfih and favored when they spoke 
tnglish. This was. interpreted as evidence of a cqmmurii tyrwi de' s tereo- . 
type of Engl jsh-speakirig Canadians :as..more powerful eGonomically and 
socially. ' 

An example, of study which compares listener reactiqris to varia- 
tion within th^same language was, done in Detroit .{Shuy ^ .Bar^tz and 
Hblfram 1 959) ."1^ Ari -equal number bf Black arid Whj te . 'niale . adul t Oet- 
rol ters' from four known socio-economic groups were 'tape recorded Mh a 
relatively-free-conversation mode: vfhese tapes we^re' played to Detfoiters 



of three age groups fiixth, grade, eleventh grade and adult). An'lequal 

- number of males and females, B.fack^ and Whites listened to the tape; 
These judges represented the saiiie four sbcib-ecbnoriiic groups as the 
speakers. The purpose. of the s^tudy was determine the effecty^which 

'the race, sex, socio-economic statos and age of the listener have on 

. ^deritifyirig the race and sbcio-ecbnbmic status X)f tlie "speake*^. "^he 

: . ' ' » . . ---- • 

results of the study showed that racial^identity is quate accurate for 

^i^'^y cell except for the apper-middle-class :Slack speJkers, who were 

judged as White by 90'^ of the listeners, re'gardless of their- race, age 

*>or ^ex/ It also showed ^that the lower the class of the speaker, the ■ 

more accurately* he wats identified by listeners, regardless of alKpther 

_ ^ _ _ , __■ _ . . _ ^ _ . .9 ■ ^ 

variabl-es-. The significance of thjs lies .in the fact that listeners 
apparently react negatively to language more than favorably tb*it.^ 
That is, *stigmati zi rig" features tend to (joupt against a speaker more 

- thaV. favbrihg features tend to<.help. hljn; ^ Sijch information is , of 

: cburs^-, usifiil fn detenriinirig how ;to^ p^ ,a- language learning curriculum, 
amorig other ithing?/' ■*: .'. S\ : . 

A .recent- study "of accent^ speech-^was done by A^f^ey- (1974) and 
contrasted the subjective. reactibris bf Miami teache^rS", fimpldyers and 
". random adults t# the accented' speech of Cuban-born and Native White and 
Blaek Miami ans: Rey's interest was in the extent to which accent 
played a rble in bbth emplbyability and school evaluation. He pla^'ed ^ 
tape recordings of variousspeakers to group^ of listeners arid con- 
cluded that the lower .status Cuban born Miamians have the least ^chance 
f«r s^cci5ss, even when the employer or teacher is also Cuban born. 

2.Q . ■ ' . , 

To date, tKe study bf sociol irigaistics can be said tg have hardly 
■ begun. Variatibri is* a yd^|i^xpans& ^ pbssibilities Which should keep 
linguists busy for year^^^P^me. A very small dent 'has been made in 
the.'^tu^'S'f variation amgng certain minority' groups:.' Through' an acci- 
dent bf^isto'^Pa great deal has been- learned about Vernacular Black 
English but v^r^^Jitt^ is known about the variatibn used by standard 
English speakers',. r&^*dless of race. Little is known about the sort 
of variatibri which establishes a Speaker as. a solid citizen, a good 
guy or an insider. Desp'ite some interisive research^ in the area, little 
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is known about how people shift from one register to another or, for 
that matter, frotfl one dialect or language to another. Only the barest 
begiririihgs have been made in the study of special group characteristics 
related to language (i.e. language and religion, law and medicine, etc.): 
A great deal of research needs to be done on language atti tudes , 'val ues 
arid beliefs.. Although language" change has received attention in a num- 
ber of recent studies, socioiinguistic research still lacks knowledge 
of a number of ai^pects pf the exciting dynaiirics of language. 

: Iri.shdVt, the social cbritexts in which language can be studied 
^have almost as many variations as there are' peop>e. to vafry 'them. In : 
some fields of study, graduate students writing th&'sis or dissertations 
often become discouraged over the fact that all the goifd topics for 
research have ^already been used ufp. This d 11 em a 1s fir from a reality 
in socio! ingui'stics, where topics abound and wtiere we are only at ?fie 
beginning: . 

As an example of. the richness of the appl icational possibilities, : 
we will cite th>^ee areas^in which socio! in^guistic theory and research 
have shown promise: literary analysis, reading arid medicirie. 

2.x llTERA^Y ANALtSiS 

. The systematic study of code-switching by linguists usually ir^vdlves 
the foUdwirig techriiques: aribriymous Observations [Gumperz 1964:1 71-2; 
Gumperz and Bloom 1971); individual informant interviews- (Labov 1966; 
Shuy, Wolfram and Riley 1968) and small-group ellcitafion or discussion 
sessidris (Gumperz 1970; Labdv '1970:46-49) . As far as can be dcteniiined, 
little or no -work has been done by linguists' in studying the already 
written observation of code-switching by sensitive authors. One hypoth- 
esis of soclol linguistics is that a thedry df cdde-swi tcfhirig cari be 

applied not only to the examination of real conversati onal' data , whether 

- > - _ 

elicited surreptitiously or in- interview, contexts, but also to the <■ 

written representation ^f sach real cotiversatidrial data by cdlripeteht 

authors. By applyirig what is known about code-switching as a rule- 

governed behavior we should be able to determine the degree to which 

a given author consistently represents this rule-governed behavior 

arid, to the exterit which he is cbrisistent or inconsistent, evaluate 

that author's innate socio! Irvgulstic effectiveness. For the socio- 

i 
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linguist, the information being examined (a novel; a short story, or 
a- poem) may be little more than a new batch di^ data through which he 
can crank and test his sociolinguistic theory and machinery. To the 
literary critic; however; the results of recent research in commurri- 
cative competence in general, arid in this case, cbde-swi tcing in par- ■ 
ticalar offer a new and objective instrument for analyzing, an auth^or's 
consrst:ency*"i n representing reality, for examining a writer's subtle 
\ shifts of iriteritibri or iridicatibris bf characterization: It hSs long . 
been observed that great authors' write better than they know. , One 

• wogld . assume from luQh ai^statement that_writer§, not only int;erriali,ze 
sbcibliriguistic rules, lariguage* functions and formal language know- 
ledge, but that they also make use^of such features without really ^ * 
being, able to Sfiy what, it is they; are doing as they; do it. This ii^i-^ 
not' surprising tb linguists who have long marvelled at how well thi Idren 
acquire their'native language without havirig the foggiest ridtidri of 

"how to describe t.iis knowledge to others, it might be argtied, of 
' course; that such behavior is not really writing better than an author ■ 
'knows ( depend vpg bri how knoM is defined); it is, rather, writing better 
^ than his ability to describe his ability to write. S sociblingiiistic 
ana lysis, of literature promises notMng to tffe author in tfijis case, bu'^ 
it doas bffer.a theory arid m^thddolbgy fdr discussing what it is" that 
a author does and how well he does it. " 

. ^ I ; ■ 

* In order to illustrate the usefulness of t\\e knowledge of qode- 
sWitchirig iri a literary Context, J have selected D;H: Lawrence's novel 
ladtj ChatphOy Loi-cA, which cdritairis ope of the classic literarJ^ 
instances pf dialWct shifting,^, Mellors, the gamekeeper in the'house- 
hold of tord and tady Chatterly. speaks what Lawrence describes as 
broad . erbyshire .dialect dri jriariy occasidris. Ori the other hand, he is 
also known to speak a rather standard; version of English, perhaps as a 
result of his being ";:;attachGd to some Ind,ian colonel who took a 
likirig td him" wheri he serVed as a L'ieutenant in the British Army; 

We qet a glimpse of this lingui^t?ic situatidri when Lady Chatter];1y asks 

^ / ' - - . -- - - - 

-Rbger W:, Shuy, "Code Switching in tady. ehatterly.'s toveir" a/i"t/c{m) 
raj.vti in 5t'rti'.i'(>Jijatif.t0i, Number 22 (February. 1975) 
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her hosband: "How coold they make him an officer when he speaks broad 
Disrbyshire?". To this Sir Clifford repTies: "He dbesri' t. . .except by 
fits^and starts. He can speak perfectly we11, for him. I suppose he 
has the idea if he's come down to the. ranks againK. he'd better speak as 
the i^anks speak". ^ Thts speech certainly r'eflects the dbser'vatidris of 
sbciolinguistic researchers on how social information is revealed by 
language switching. It is also a s trong. indica tiorK tha t L'awrence was 
probably consciously aware of this socidl inguistic principle.. What 
remains is to observe how well he carried it out in liis representations 
of the speech of his characters. 

'The codes invQlved in tady Cha tterly 's tosrer are assumed :to b^ two^ 
hbmbgeriebus arid clear-cut dialects of Eriglish. These rai/e theo- > 
rettcal and terminological- problems for linguists, whose definition of 
'Code historically has usoally meant two separate non-matoally intelli- 
gibTe language systems. It is hot at" all clear that Gumperz uses the 
term this way, however, and a good case can be made? for lurtiping code- ^ 
switching with dialect-switching (sometimes called style shifting) in 
terms of their roles arid effects.. Regardless of exact termindldgical 
precision, it appears that the two language systems in contrast are a 
ki'nd of standard English versus a broad Derbyshire dialect. Lawrence 
is relatively clear iri the instances in which he- wishes his reader to 
perceive the dialogue as beirig in the 'latter dialect. The accuracy of 
his represen ta tion will not be at issue here bat suffice. i t. to say that 
'the phonology of this dialect is represerited iri spellirigs' for tpd, 
tccuX-tn' for lOalUngf, 'aHn*t for iiadn' t, a' for^jii'-T,, Ah for i, pi'ijL'Cf ' 
for ptacc.,^ ax for mt, abaht for about, ma'cj for tmkcb, etc.). 
Occfasibrially , the drthjbgraphic^ represerita tion appears to be mere eye 
dialect as in tli' for tlia, dw for rfti.,and 'anuthii\ #or atwthi.'^, but gerier- 
ally speaking, Lawrencp represents broatf Derbyshire; pronunciation r.ath- 
er cdrisis-teritly. The graminar of 'the dialect is predictably 'non-standard, 
with double negatives ' {SUi Ctij^o^d 'arfii'i got ho utiwA kctj t/iflff)", 
non-standard verb usages iMi dioiat it ivofi ofLdAmifiij,) and local syntac- - 
tic forms ("Appcii SiA CliiioAH 'ud fcntno"). The standard dialect is 
c<haracteri2ed primarily by a regularity of orthography arid 
grammar but primarily by the absence of the marked- form^ of broad Der- 
byshire SQCh as those noted above. In the minds o^ writers, as appar- 
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ently, in t^iQ^inds of rribst speakers, standard isTprimarily the ab- 
sence of stigmatized forms (Shuy 1969). . ^ 

In terms bf the mtttngi and pa/Ltitipaiiti involved in the switch- 
ing, ^lellbrs speaks brily standard English tb Sir Clifford, Sir Malcbm 
an^ Mrs. Bolton. He speaks standard English, to Hi1da>unti1 she insults 
him at which point he answers her in dialect. He also speaks to Hilda 
^ primarily when she is a visitor in his hbuse. He speaks Ibcal dialect 

^ ... J- . V. • \ ■ .. 

consistently to his dbg and to his penis on the occasions ^which he 
addresses it as a person. It is only i^hen Mellors switches in speak-, 
ing to Lady Chatterly that clarificatidh is .required. \. 

As noted abbve, topic, alsb is ^n essential 'factor in ebde-switch- 
ing. Consistently throughout '^he novel certain topics are discussed 
by Mellors in standard Engl ish c^nly: Whenever the topic of Lady\ 
Chatterly 's proposed trip tb Veri|ce is introduced (three separate^^occa-: 
s.ions, j j^ellors discusses it only'in standard. The same can be sard 
for the topics "of sex (mataal orgasm, his libido arid. any nremories ofV 
their past se:kual experieriges), three discussibris abbut their philbs-\ 
ophies;of life* Mellors' personal background * the topii of divorce \ 
(foar times) and ,d is cos si on s aboat what cons ti totes ^od English. \ 
Three times the tbpic bf Mel^br's first wife is discussed in standard \ 
English and onre in dialect. Lrkawise, once Mellor^ discusses his 
work as gamekeeper in*standard and once in dialeac. More personal 

'topics, however*, are genenally discussed in dialect, iricludirig ' hi s 

, relationship with his daughter, the general topi* of children and any 
philosophi'cal discussions relating to the hard^ip of the life of a 
peasarit: ^ /_ . , 

In ternis bf language iutuatioiU or functions, the^cbrisisterit^ cbritrast 
betw'een standard English tfnd dialects in Mellors*' speech is maintained. 
Introdactions, convers^ational openings, conjfeVsational closings , insal ts , 
invitations tb sex arid rejectibri bf sexual/bvertures a>e iri standard 
English, while all representations, of meal-tigie qonversBtionS talk ' 
duping fo.ve-mak fag and post-,interco:urse afterglow conversations were 

'iri-*di^lejct.- ■ . ■ ' ■;' ' ' I 

1 1 . 1 s^' nabv^he" p u rpo se b f this pa pe r tq. d^ ta i-1 ,:-a 1 1 the way^ i ri wh i ch . . 

Lawrence made QSG of code-switohing in f^s no^el but suffice, it to 'say 
that he did* it masterfully and, from what we know atioui code switcNfng 
in reaVlife research settings, real isticall-y. . ' j 
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What this research hopes is that certain tasks of the literary cn'tiq 
will be aided by recent theoretical developments in sociolinguistics. < 
Specifically; literary critics can be helped to ascertain how effectively 
and how consistently an author jabrtrays the. language of fjis ficti'onail ; 
characters. Recent developments in conversational ' analysi s can provide 
a scientific touchstone (in well-defined contexts) for literary comparisi^ 
One type of analysis mijht have been to match the orthographic repre- 
sentation of broad Derbyshire diale'ct with the linguistic atlas research 
which»has been done in that area. In this case, we* have chosen rather 
to make us^ of a measurement point which is less cdricerhed withy the 
surface manifestation of language representation (the phonology and 
grammar) and more concerned with the meaning particularly the sort of 
meah'irig which may or may not be consciously controlled by the aUtHor. 
If we had analyzed .the'formeh question vve could fe^rn about how well the. 
author knew the dialect- he represented. The Tatter question gets at- ^ 
a much larger issue: HOW Well does the author know how to make use of 
the uses oTlanguage? . 

It should be_clear, then, that recent developments Jn sociolinguistic 
analysis can offer analytic assistance to the field of literary criticism. 
Unfortunately^, the analysis summarized here tells us little that we did 



not already know about Lawrence's capturing and discussing that ability 

in measurable teytis ,■ perhaps as a point for comparing that same ability 

in. other c^uthbrs but at least a wa/ of more cbricretly describing wliat it 

is that Lawrence did so well. .Perhaps this; is .all that science' can ever 
affer artJ - ' • ^ , 

2.2 READINU ' ■ • ' ' " ' \ [ ^ 

One of the more startling Revelations which has become clear is 
that many linguists have ighared the. d^ta of written lang'oage as a 
fruitful source of inquiry and analysis. The riiajbr thrust- af wiiat I 
have to, say here is that the study of written 'language offers much of .5; 
the'same exciting arena of study that can be found in linguistics 
studies of the spoken wbrd particularly *in the,study bf how people read, 
how they learn how-to read, how fhey vary their reading, how they uaderp 
stand what they read and how they ose'what they ;know aboiit language 1 0 ^ 
learn mbre -than the reading text,which is iji front bfthein.^ ^ ^ 
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'Almost ejveKythirig t'hat the socio! iriguists and ethnographers of 
communicati<^rt' have beeh saying about the role of/social cdntexf in the 
production ojf lemgaage holds eqaally troe for itp role in reading: 
Research oh how the speecH-^bf people from di ffeyerit sbciaiJ classes 
varies, how the speec-h W wSpger people differfc from that bf^older 
people, how women's speech mffers from that oymen, how social setting, 
affects speech are all^relevant to the field of reading. Using such, 
"interrelafionships, spcio! inguists construct grammatical, theortfes to 
explain langgagje variation (a^rld thereby, to explain language in its 
fuller, dyhaniic seris^'bf the term). In addition, however, lihgi|Kts 
^re alsb interested ;in the* manner in which these dialectal variation 
plays in sfchool performance, effectiveness ifi standardized tes*ts, in 
cognitive ability in enipldyinent,'"ih the subjective reactions by other 
speakers (especial ly by teachers)^ 

: At least, two areas of sociol inguistics/are of immediate interest 
and *applidation to the field of reading, / These are: (l)'the effect 
of spoken language on the' reading process/ and (2) approaches' to 
teaching reading to speakers of a non-stfindard variety;. No preten,ti6n 
Qf thoroughness will be made for t|ie following overview of these tHree 
areSs, The. point here will be t^pres^rit them as areas of legitimate 
concern for linguists and to reyeal areas of research which linguists 
will;,need to carry out. // / 

1. Tht B'^l^ct f^:Spokan La^guagit on t/ie'Rcadcug 'P^oceii . There are 
several areas of immediate/inte/est to lingQistr»^elated to social 
influences dri the effect/of spoken 1 ahguage.^ih the reading process. 
The child is often evaUiatecron his abi1 ity to, read a passage aloud, 
^or inner city Blac^hil^ren,j^his often means that oral rendition, 
"She go to de sto"/Far^i l^e wri tten "She goes to the store" is considered 
bad reading. 
It ' is conce 



furthermorjEf, 'that a speaker, out? of a .number of 



possible moti^atioifs, may select forms which, in some other Cdjitext, 
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wdUld^ be ^drisiclered stigmatized/ Detailed studies of language variation 
^haye onl")^begyn to scr^^ surface . of sucK continua but several 

examples ^re^sugg^sti^ve of fruitful av^^^n^s-of future research':, 
^ «J/t was noted earlier that hdrizdiil;al dr peer grdups sbcial ^ 
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acceptability can be a critical factor in reading success, especially 
•in- the working classes. At least' two- strategies for reasonably intelligent 
iilales i^n this society are as follows: ■ 

a. Keep yoiLA. mcaf/t s)?at In cLiai6: If the male is White, this^mi.ght 
be interpreted as shyness. ' If hel.is Black, it usually iS '-read as non- • 
verbality. The strategy of keeping one's mouth shut in school is 

•employed for different reasbnsat different times. In early elementary 

' _ . _ _' : _ __L _ _ . . . * _ * 

'.school the child soon learns that the name of the game^is to be right as 

often as possible and wrong as seldom as possible. One way to prevent 

b^ing criticized by the teacher is to ke^p one's mouth shut. By pre- 

adoiescence, the male's strategy for keying his mouth shut grows out of; 

a complex set of pressair^es.^teiTining from stereotypeS expectations of 

mascu)irie'bahaViQ,r {i .e. ^M^ys ar^ less articulate than girls arid less 

interested' in school) and the inlieren't dangers of appearing unmasQMl i he ' 

^to one *s peers! 

b. IfS ijoa give tiie^^igtit dH4too^, cuuVitc^ct the "^int: e^^ect'* bij : • 
Spruiizling tjonA iehpotiie. iMh 6tigmatlzed tanguage . It is thjs strategy 
which boys who^arerto survive the education prbcess in certain speech 
cofTSTiUrii ties, must certainly master: Those who only keep their mouths 

shut teod to drop but ultimately fbr'whatever reasons. But males who , 
learn to adjust to the conflicting pressures of school and. peer pressure - 
are thbse who have learned to handle the sociol in^aistic continaom 
effectively. In the proper context arid with the proper tiniirig, ari 
intelligent male can learn how to §ive the answer that the teacher wants 
in such a way that his peers will not think him a sis,sy. In English • 
c^ass he will lear-ri how to pi^dduce ^ the .accepted .fdhils With the -subtle ■ 
nuisapces of intonation and kinesics which signal to his peehs thiat 
ra"Si?r thSn copping out, he is merely playing the game, hum'oring the 
Ey4^4^Si;eacher along; If he appears to be suffici»ent"by bored, *he can 
be^llow^ to utter the correct respbrise. If he stresses tile sehterice^, ' 
improperly, he can be spared <the criticism of selecting the accurate > 
verb form. . ' ' ' ^ T 

The del ibei^ate.selectfdri df stigmatized language, can alsd be seeri . 

. _ .1 . . .r. ■ . __. .... ' . 

in the diagnosis. of reading problems in an affluent^ Washington, D.C., 
suburb. A well ftieaning third-'grade teacher has diagnosed -one boy 's • ^ - 
reading .pi^dbl^m as drie df "small muscle mdtdr cddi»diriatiOri" and she 



^ suggested that the parents send him to a neurologist at onCe. His 
father, a physician, objected Strenuously muttering something about teachers 
practicing medicine without a licferise. Since I knew the f^imily, I was 
asked to help discover the child's real problem. After a quick and 
dirty examination- in which the'lipy evidenced little or no problem with 
decoding of* comprehending. fnater.ial which was urikribwri to Jiim,-the only 
firoblem I discovered was that his reading was monotonous atid mechanicals 
In the schpol's terminology, he ^did not read with^'expression": A hasty 
survey of teachers revealed that' boys tend to riot read with expressibri, 
a fact which is generally accepted alon^^ith thei r- non-verbal i ty and 
dirty fingernails: Why didn't this/bby read with expression?' My hypoth- 
esis is that he considers it sissy. This boy is the smallest male in - 
1iis class 'and ^e is using eyery means v^^ssible to establish his matcur 
lini^ty. In ath^^£tics what he lacks^ in skill he more than makes ufi 
with careless abandon. Hfs vojce \^ coarse, his demeanor 1s tough: 
Reswears regularly. ^And so bri.^; It wbuld behbbve the schools tb db 
several things here. pne;fflight question the usefulness of-readiqg with _ • 
expression at al 1 , but' teachers shogld certainly be able to distingaish ^ 
this presumed problem, from bther types bf reading prbblerris, particularly 
neurological ones. But this seems to be evidence of_the;same sort of . 
pressure, this time ir\ a middle-class coimanity, which pits school nbrms^ ^ 
against peer ribrms, iri this case masculine ribrnis, tb the exterit that^ 
|he child is willing to deliberately select the non-standard forms. 

• * Ano-tber area in which the social contexf^of reading can be seen.to^ 
be bf interest tb^ the linguist involves the field of- testing. Of 
particular ^concern "are standardTzed tests which are biased agains^t 
speakers of non-standard dialects or people with non-mainstream 
experiences; Intel tigenc^e tests are the number one problem area, with 
tests like the Peabcf6y Picture Vbcabulary Test a prime culprit. The *S 
major fallacies in.such- te5ts,*from the viewpoint of linguistics, in 
the basic te'sp content is. words! Reading people seem to think of 
language as a bacj^'of words'! T^helefbre, if ybu want to. measure verbal 
intelligence, you devise a tes.t fhat sliows how many words a person" knows . ' 
Thus, if you know the meanings .of osciulation, humunculus, pensile and 
cryptogram, ybu are Very^iritell igerit. In addition^ the Vocabulary tested 
is primari ly ^f rom the middle class environment while the nbrming 
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population is often regional ly focused (The Pedbbdy is used on White 
ciTildren in Nashville). " ^; 

- , Readirfg' tests ^re equally vulnerable to criticizing, parttcnlarly 

for comprehension. The usual ^task is to extract the main idea, solve 
' a problem, draw an inference, separate fact from opinion or evaluate the 
author's purpose. All of these depend oh driiB's socialization and the ' 
correct answers to all of them depend on the ch^i^d's abiJity to match 
his own socialization to that of the author of the printed page. Of 
partiGular interest is the rather standard approach of r(?ading compre- 
■ hension questions to reque'st the child to read a paragraph, then' present 
four sentences from which to select $ best answer. b,f ten .such test 
answers grow out of an obscure portion .of the reading, the test assdmption 

*~ being thaj: careful rGa<lers are the best reader?. The fallacy of this 
assumption is that as a reader tjecomes better*, he learns to process 
only the important ideas and to ignore the unimportant: If he is truly 
a*good reader, he'^i.U cbriclude with a' rather clear outline in hisoitiind, 
highlighting and retaining only that which is not considered clutter. 
Consequently the reading test runs the clear risk of penalizing the 
good reader. If the good reader manages to obtain a high score alTyway, 

w it may be due only* to the fact that good readers correlate nicely with 
good test takers. Pilot research done at Indiana Universi'ty, in fact, 
has shown that good readers maihtairi thcjr clear superiority over poor 
readers even when the stimulus passage h giyen in Dutch and the 
of answers are provided in English. In fact, the research went even 
a step further, deleting the' stifDUlus paragraph all together and : 
of fering^bnly a selection of answers to choose ambrig. Gbbd readers 
continued to score significantly higher, even though they could not 
have been measared on their ability to comprehend what they had read. . 
It should be clear> from the examples cited above, that a child's 

- spoken language doc^ affect his reading particularly as it is p^prccived 
by his teachers. He tends to read in his native dialect.- At the^^-N^ 

' early stages, sortie children must learn 'that the word attack skilVs'' 1' 
(the relationship) of letters to sounds) are in another dialect*. ' I 

. , For examptle one leading series explains that phe letter c stands for 
the sound /£/ as in pen. For 50:r. of the speakers in the. tJ.S.^ the 
realization in that environment is. /I/. If a "ch.ilcl manages tb 



o*erco,iie the MiisiMtch of .the-printed page to hi? oral 1-a.nguage. he . • 
often displays a reversion to dialects as he .becpmes a better reader; • 
What Wkely happens is that once he^ becomes' jnimune to the decddihg 
stPategies to the point that^he. decodes anconstiolisiy, he attends ti ' " 

i= reading- and produces theVoises in his' -native 
pattern, discarding the ' instructions of his tea'cfe. Any child who . ' 
learns to say store with an'^.in tlieacquisitionai literacy stages is ^ 
HI<e.Jy. to^pro«ce^<5io' as sooVi as reading i>ec6ms automatic. What we • 
little understand is how various social variables effect this production.: 
.especially as it is moni tored by .instructors , and evaluated^bri tests. ' 
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Teao/UHi ^i^adin9^t-u Speafce^ oi Non^Sta^cMd l/o^ctcc*. M^U dfteri ■ 
thQ case in uducatibh . the most progress has been made, iri tfie*"area 
nearest -Vie/surfice of consumer visibility" :Five different a^pyoaches-: 
; have ^en suggested.dbring recent ye^rs. Starting with the assumption ' 
, that the- reason minority chil<jr^H ar^ not learning to read is re^ated^ > 

' to differences in language and culture (and not geneticrj, these -approaches 
> differ in which aspect of the learning system must do the changing ^ ' • 
Tlie. child, the teacher brthe^ reading materials. . • — ' 

' \.. 

. - • Traditionally, the American educational system has called for 
the child to'bear the burden of changing. ^.Sbrrje educators argue that if 
. a child's dial&ct is iliffererrt from that of tjje literacy materials, it 
is the child who must do the adjusting. .^He should firstjearn tb speak 
Standard English, ihen Jearn to read it." Such an argument is se'ldom ' : 
stated by the schools but often practiced. If pubHcally stated, -the 
hue^ and cry of outraged parents, teachers and administrators would be 
•great. From the linguist's viewpoint, th^argument is futile -since we- 
cannot guarantee that.we know how to teach a person to speak Standard 
En.j] isf; jiven i: it were desirable to- ciq so. ' : ' ' 

' ■.; ^- L/.u-.rr^.M " . . • ' 

:_ :^nother^ ap^ro^h that has been Suggested requi res change^n' 

the ^rf of .teachers:' ms.O^^v^ would have, teachers learn enough about.' ^ 
^he «!r:JausTion-5tandar^.;jialeEts to avoid confusing the use of dialect 
with reading problems.. That is, the _teacher^woul d lea^hat a child 
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. who reads Sldi':Que4 "to -Uu\ ifaie "as tJ/ie go to- do iff' is certainly hot 
misreading. ^ . ■ ' " ' ' , ' . . 

c, C?iancjc', Ata fc-tuit6- . ^ . 

tw& .otHe^ approaches- inyol Vin3:cKanges, ^ the v&r^ materials 
with which children learn to read.- One approach would hav^ beginning 
readihg materials ^vdid -the'mismatch with the printed page by bringing " 
.the^tnaterials to th^ child's dialect. JKis a-ppr^ach , has • not 'been wel"l ■ 
received, 'largely ;^ecaose of the Jnabil ity of the public to tolerate _ 
^written^.vftrsifiris of hdh-sVandard 'ErtglisTi. Tecflnican^r:Otf^:|N"o6lerfis"* 
also obfain. How does one represerit tinguistic Variabil ity 'in wH tteri 
forni (is every third negative made multiple for example?). Still.: 
anotheV probl em- grows out df the incredible good-tf^d^BS-^Qniptictn' of 
.educatibri. By this we mean that' many educators do ribt perceive any 
evepttial -good growing out of an initial written /down npn'-standard ^ ; • 
expression Thiat .is^r'^oftie -educatqrs are unable t6 defel* their gratifi- 
cati<)n, to reverse -the freqwerit accus*ti.bti. made against ghetto children* 

The 'sgcorid apfrroach which suggests charigin^ teaching hiaterials . 
■is one which a'rgues tFfat i'extant good materials be moclified so- as to 
avoid the grammatical misma.tphes between the spoken non-standard -and 
the wcitteri standard. -Such mate-riat s Wbuld-sequeritial ly a vd*d negative 
constructions, past tense* verb-third singular forws ^c., in such'^a 
way that the non-standar:digj2'aking child fs not forced to deal with all 
or many 'of -them at drice. Obviously he wiil.neea to learn th^m sonie 
time'; *but .heTTas no requirement td face tfieni- al 1 .at once. 
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■ • . The fifth approach* eiribbdyirig the .priricipje df .stajj-tihg with the 
individual chi j.d exactly wbere he'is, is tfie language experience 
approach. Usually thi^ agprbadh entails- having the teacher write down 
aUto'^y description td-ld 'by' **.chi Id. The resultant written language, 
it is a.s5umed, ^must match^the^ chi l,d's oral language s.ince it <5 the 
child's oral language;- the major difficulty with thi'^ approach is that 
df trairiipg- th^ 'teacliers td Wri^je :ddwn exactly What the child has said:. 



Tf^th^^story is translafted into a standard English; the point of using 
the language experience approach wilV be missed: 

* "■ sunmqry, it should'be clear that 1 iriguiits vyhb 'study the social 
dimension of language have a great deal to say, but/a great deal more to 
learn, about the^ fiel^-.of reading: The prdKlems faced by 1 ingolsts ' 
regarding the public- awareness of their field ar£ exacerbated with regard, • 
to reading. This is no pj^oblem for the average 'spe^iker, who raight become*^ ' 
tongue-tied if he were »to think j)f wha;t fie was doing. as he talked: ' To 
' teachers and materials writers, fewever, it is appaVent that educational « 
sequencing, diagnosis, eval uation. ahd the very cqntent of readeng is 

____ . ._ . ^ ■ ^ L_ 1 ._ 

inherently linked with language and wi th-^anguage which operates in V 
Well-defined social . settings arid contexts. Of What remains for sdcid- 
lingui^ts* to do, after the more irrenediate goal of bringing teachers 
and publishers to awareness of these matters, the fol lowing are . 
suggestive*. 

✓ *■':"• ■ ' ^. ' : ^ • / 

1. Carry out , research on the effect of masculinity and feminity on reading; 

2. Correlate new, language acquisition data and theory wi th actual ^ 
practice in -teaching reading; ' . ■ 

'3. Develop reading ability me|sures which demonstrate acquisition 
- exclusive of .cultural or linguistic interference; ■ ^ a 
*4. No t^ assess arid dissemiriate the linguistic arid cu1tura-l bias of - 

extapt read,ing tests,, |ateria1$ and training programs; ' , 

5. Evaluate the various strategies noted .abo\/e . for teaching^ reading lo > 
speakers of various ridn-staridard varieties^df Eriglish; 



6. Carry put further research on the nature/of language stereotyping 

in reading: . ; / 

'. ■' 

■ ■ o_ \ ' _ , 

_{l . _ . _ ■ • * ■ ' 

No easy* plan exists for removing educational problems arisirig but 
of dialect differences.* What linguists can do is to demonstrate that ■ 
the'^varidus w^ys in which pedple^speak are equally capable of expressing 
logical and hiJfnane thoughts. They can reveal bias iri staritfardized readirig 
tests and mateirials. They can expose unfair stereotypi/ig . The variation 
within a language and the ways r.fns variation is valued reflects the ' 
organization bf\the lariguage cbnnhuhity, the. regional ridrms arid the 
social strructurel Linguist| who win study such phnnomena will find it 
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rewarding to carry their rese'arch to the next: level , the teaching levelij 

and relate what they know liriguisticdfly to reading. W§ cannot wait 

_ _.» _: ^'iy -- - - -< , 

•for reading.' people' to learn our fi^ld. ,.lfipa't is more, the chil.dcen 

• - - ■ - ' _ . . _ . . _ ^ 

■'*^whb are not learning to read can ,ill afford our avoiding this next 
logical step.- ' • . ' ' *^ ■ * ' ' - . . 

. , • . T. . . ■ • ; ■ ^ 

; ■ 2;3^Dlciri£ • • * . ' . . - ■ 

The third area of applica tibri af socibl irigu.istic theory ^nd ■ ■ * 
N;ese.arch. is the possibly unl i kely Vie! d df medicine. ' ' / 

-The field of medicine has been almost completely overlooked, by 
linguistics as a potential areai in which to expand pur work domain: 
To be sure it is not easy to convince^ the profession which has perhaps 
the g^featest status in America that it needs help from* anyone, much - 
less frbiii linguistics, but there are signs that the armor is begirming 
tp crack. • Part of ''our lack of success , in convincing nied'iQal doctors 
thai we have anything to say to them stems- frpm the strategy we have; 
taken. • Typical'ly we, have, beg-Un wi't.h the assu^nption th^Jt doctors wajit 
to know, what 1 ihguls tics Not ofily. is this, ti' poor, appVoa^ byt it-is 
aiso' probably wrong'i.v Wh.at the meSicaV.p'rofession is usually interest<Kl 
in are sblutioitrSo t/it?;(vl problems:- Most-perceived problems relate^'. 
to medical techriolbgy, , These we prtebab-ly cari'^t help much with: 
Others- relate to thei r rel ationsh-ifis . wi th thei r patients Such relation 
ship^ are- invar iably ;d.arried out in language, e.i ther spokerf or wrj-i-ten. . 
The medij[^l. his tory is tha/first arid usually the longest /erBa] intU'r- 
_a_ctibn in which doctors ijnd patients participate. This event is of 
tical importance for the patient, since airru.tu,r'e treatment hinges ' 
its accuracy arid breadth. Yet little or no -training is given the 
medical student in the "fiel d methods'" of his professibri, iri.the 
"ethriography of interrpga tion" , in the language of minorities, in 
foreigri language or in. any sort of cross-col tOpal onderstandings . No. 
■ ■ merit ion is made of the rieed for 'the^ ojGdicaKsttjderit tb :deVelop at least 
a r ^ept^ye ^ competence for the many varietieSVof language which a noVi- 
• suburban' practice might produce and no jteach^Sg packages have been* 
developed tb help aqcblriiibdate' this .possibility. : 

. Only a few. linguists in this country are in dialogue with the^ 
medicaj profession on these matters but there is reason to be optiiiiistig 
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aboDt its fotpre developmeriit, provided that the focas of the relation- 
ship has integrity. That is, there heeds to be a genuine promise of 
help in solving a re^l problem and there cannot be evidence of the over-- 
. (irbmise of applied linguistics which characterized the overzealoas 
bluntiers of bur eahlier history. The most optimistic result brie can 
visualise is a linguist in every medical school. Considerable effort is " 
being made today to get psychiatry to open its doors, a pressure broaghl: 
about largely by growing public suspic.ibri arid distrust. Medicirie cariribt ' 
be far behindfor the National Hospital Association has been studying 
ddctbr-patieht- rel,ation and has. compiled a list of the ten questicjis. 
iilbst bf ten asked by .patients. Leadirig the list is the questiofrtJWiy 
i'\''dpn^ts doctors explain a medical problem in simple language that a pitierit 
: -can understand?". In anivier to th"^ question, the famous heart surgeon 
Michael E. DeBakey replied: "MOST doctors don't want their patients to 
understand them! They prefer to keep their wbrk a mystery; If patierits • 

■ dqn't understand wha^^^doctor is talking about, they won't ask him 
questions.: Then the doctor won't have to be bothered answering them." 
(Robinson 1973:9-12) ! ■ . 

f-i/ ^ One purpose of a set of recent studies at Georgetown^liniversity was 
• . to examine the extent of^this behavior, to 'examine how much patients 

■ feel br are led tb feel that they must cbmmuriicite with dbctdVs in 

doctor language. Converse ly^ we were also interested in those occasions ^ 
: in which doctors showed a need to try to communicate with their patients 
in patierit lariguage. bne^itiight hypbthesize a cdritihuum such as the 
fol lowing: / 
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Figuls^.^. Ddctdr-Patierit Lariguage Cbritiriuum 



By f^r t hg-VeK pgest parts of the medical histdnes were cbnduc^^ 
in doctor language 'and the patients tried very hard to^ operate in as , 
close a version of doctor language as they coald master, Most.serious 
breakdowns carile when patients could (or would) not speak .doctor language 
and doctors could {or Woultij. not understand patietrt language. Our data, 
though still brief and fragmentary, display evidences of success and 
failure at all points 'on the cbritihuum. Our data show, for example, 
clear evidences of the patients' ability to acquire doctor talk during 
the interview. In some cases, the learning was. purely social, the 
patient putting forth the best possible social dialect to meet the 
formality of the occasion. Ori othei" occasions, specific medical 
language was acquired during the interview; 

D: Arid have you every had any accidents, breaking an arifl, break 
a 1 eg ... ? 

P: Not broken, batv-I, when Vour arm is in a sling.that means.it's 
not broken. It's not always knocked pat of place, bat this' 
was wheri I was a child.' 

b: It was dislocated. 

P: Well, right, dislocated, OK? (nervous laughter) 

Another instance of this learning can be" seen on another occasion 
when a woman who had had six previous pregnancies learned, the sequence 
arid lariguage of respdridirig very quickly: 

b: OK, now your second chi 1 d? 

P: 1959, Georgetown, normal pregnancy 

D: And. how about the, uh, duratidri of labor? 

• P: I'd say it was .1 :0b wheri_ j_came here_that_njght and 
: ; : born at 5:30 in the. morning— 5:30 a.m. --so I guess it must 
..have beeri aVdurid 4 hours. 

■ D: And ' ' ^ 

• P: Nomial : They were: all six pognd babies. 

This anticipatory response continued through the descriptidrw of the 

other foar deliveries as well: _ 

* • _ _ _ . • ' 

D: Ari^d your 'fourth child? 
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P: 1961v - - ■ 

D: Where was she born? ■ 

P: Here, the same, and I don't remember. 



D: (taughs) We're getting this down pat now, aren't we? 

Our data also reveal many evidences of the patient's^ability to jjnder- 
stand doctor talk, even if they don't speak it. Surprisingly, patients^ 
are frequently able to guess at the intehtion of the question even when 
it is inelegantly stated: • . 



D: Now did he have any problems durinp^he„pregnancy of the child? 

P: No: . ' f . 

This question follows a discussion of the delivery of the patient's 
second child during which no antecedent for the *#je exists: It can only 
be assumed that the doctor meant you for fie. Likewise, the doctor 
obviously means tjouA pJiz^nahcy for piz^nancy oi the ckLtd, this was a 
terribly garbled sentence, yet .the patient answered withopt the 
slightest hesitation, apparently. disambiguating as she went along. 

The research also reveals Instances- in which doctors begin to under- 
stand patient talk: It will take considerably. more data than ar^ now 
available, for us to catalogue the types of misuhderstahdirigs doctors 
have of patient language, primarily because the patient says so little; 
during the medical history, following a strategy so successfully used 
by minority school children who learn very esrly that the name of the 
game is tq be right as often as possible Tind wrong as sel<Jbm as possible 
and that the best way to avoid b _eing wrong is to keep one's mouth shut. 
Another reason why we have sajf^sts^^^es of doctor's misanderstanding 
of patient language stems fr*i the sIomI structure of the spisech event, 
the doctor is simply not to bSStgOftpT we have some recorded instjances, 
however, in which clear acquisition of patient talk by a doctor seem to 
have taken. place: 



P: Oh, did, uh, in last April he had a 1 i ttle touch of sugar when. 

0: He has a littlf wHnt? 

P: You know, diabetic... 

_ __ — ^1(L rS ri 

4^ Oh, he had some: sugar. ^ \i ' . 



A more serious exampliB occurred during: ah early observation during which 
the doctor asked the patient if she had ever^had an abortion, 
denied that she had, even though her ch^rt clearly indicated two pVevidus 
abortions: In the doctor's mind, > the patient had chosen to tell a lie 
: for the evidence was clearly before him. After the doctor ;ha<J left, the 
patient was asked by a linguist whether or not she had everMost a baby: 
She readily admitted to having lost two. In the erisuirig cdnversatibri it 
was determined that the patient was defining abortion as self-induced 
while the doctor was using the term to refer to a wider range of possi- 
bilities. It seems obvious here that the doctor has riot learried 
patierit lariguage either. ■ > , • 

Dn the other hand, few doctors demonstrat^"abili ty- to speak patient 
talk. If evidence from oar research and from the accourits in medical 
journals is accurate, few doctors have mastered the ability ^o speak 
the language of the working-class, minority^ or foreign-language-speaking 
patient. Severe problems can result from iryscommnni cation on all levels, 
particularly for the riori-Eriglish speaker. In fact, the clearest mandate 
seems to be for hbspi t^ls , clinics and other medical facilities to, 
gear up for medical services for speakers of foreign langeages: 

A more caotious note must be sounded, however, for the Jieed for 
doctors to attempt to speak patient dialect, a practice which can lead 
to seHous problems.. For example, one conscientious dpctor, sensitive 
to th^ fact that his patient was Black- arid poor, assumed that she would 
be more comfortable with "hbniey" expressions, despite the fact that she 
had already passed through such fine distinctions as flebitis, rheumatic 
fever, transfusions and epilepsy: He was doing. very well iri his history 
taking,- giyiiig the appearance of casual yet professional ease! He was 
friendly cfffd interested in the patient as a person. And then he blew 
it with his liberal enthusiasm: 

D: What about bc£C{/. pain? 

P: (pause, followed by recovery) No. . 

D: (unperturbed and growing more dramatic) -Have you had a problem 
with burrii^rig when you urinate or do you find you're running to 
the jo/iH every five minutes? 

P: (slowly) No: 
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b: (rising* tb_cre'sendbS Or do you h^v^ an extreme urgency^- 1 ike do 
yoQ feel when you have .to _go urinate .that, „o^^ 
tremendous that yop have to run and get there or else you'll wc-f 
'ijoux panty: r_ 

"If these questions seem ludicrous to us, how much more ludicrous must 
they have seemed to the patient: Here she was, working desperately to ^ 
speak dpctor talk, with medical terminology artd a miniitiuiti of vernacular 
grairanar and he uses words like belly, John, and Wet your pants. The 
effect must be similar to that of a fifty-five year old youth worker 
trying to talk, teen-age slang. It is also akin to. the problem some of 
us have who grew up speaking a non-standard dialect but, having gotten 
educated, are no longer allowed to use it by the people we grew up with 
and love. Their expectation of us simply won't allow it even though they 
njay continue to use it themselves. 

As noted earlier, by. far the largest pari: of the medical history, 
from the data available to us' so far,' indicates a doctor dominance in 
language and perspective. It is, in brie sense at leasts his native 
country, his home grounds; The patient is the foreigner or intruder. 
A great deal has been said in 'recent years about a similar situation in 
jeducation. For a Ibrig time we have made noises about starting with the 
child where he is and yet, as mentioned _ earl ier, massive programs have 
been mounted to remake children in the eyes of the school norm so that 
they can beriefit from the teaching perspective. , Sach programs are 
saying, in effect, that the child is simply not good eribugh, arid that 
in order to be taught he must become like the school, especially in 
matters of language and culture: It appears that a similar situation 
obtains in medicine. Our limited data show that almost 40t of the 
patients surveyed feel extremely, uncomfortable about understandirig. what 
doctors a re ling them and about making themselves clear to* doctors. 
An equei.1 amiber feel that dbctbrs^ are generally unfriendly and intimidating 
Our tape recorded data reveal startling iristances to verify the cbmmu- 
nication breakdown and call to question the efficiency of the medical 
history in cross -cultural settings. Add tb this the fact that it is 
. the" patient whb is at the disadvantage. Hg is either iri rieed bf medtcal 
attention or thinks he has such a need. Just as one might expect a 
person wi th*educatibri tb adjust to the needs of the person being taught. 



sb-might one. ^xpept the tea 1 thy to adjust to the needs of the. sick'/ 
And yet;,' strciig indication exists that such an adjustiiierit is only 
infrequently made. With the excGptibns of the; historiis taken by the 
pri_vate physicians in our study, we can safely generalize that the- 
doctors dcTnot spe"ak~ patient 1 a n g oa ge a rid ,ni u cff TtTo re s ^ r jou s I y , iWfr f ' 
they often give little evidence of understaridirig it! They are not 
^st)ecially friendly, not very good at making the patient comfortable 
and generally lack expertise at qaestion-asking: The patient generally 
adjusts to the doctor perstective, offering medical terms whenever 
possible. When the patient cannot do this w^ll, the history is slowed 
and made less efficient. In short, the general expectation is for the 
patient to learn doctor talk, ' ' . • ' 

A great deal could be learned by the clinic doctors from the 
contrastive technique of one private physician whose demeanor was relaxed, 
congenial and enthusiastic. Some random .qudtatibits fKdm his histories 
will serve as examples: ^ " . 

...Here's an illustration of wHat I mean. ' ^ 

:.:6reati It'll probably work oat fine for yoa: 

...Let's watch that but don't worry too much about it. 

...You look like a million dollars. 

...Mrs. ft,-^are there any question^ I can answer for you? 

...No problems Were. And your last labor was much^tob easy.. • 

...So what I'd like to say is that everything that's going ^n is ' 
quite normal . . 
It takes a long time fdr^tfiis doctors' patients '*td"learn to take advan- 
tage of the openings he regularly provides them to ask any questions they' 
want. One of his patients confided:. - . " 

I-thought he was toobasy so I didn't ask a lot of tljings until 
I**was jh riiy ninth month. Then Or. G realized that I , you Rribw, . 
had been holding back. But we got £verything straighted out in time. 

This same doctor evidenced a clear appreciation of theita^guage needs 

of his patients, Although he never attempted to speak Vernacular Black' 

English himself (fully realizing hbw ludicrous ot. might sburid) he was 

sensitive to his obligation to help the patient understand 7icA language* 

without being patronising or stuffy. For example, to a six^een-year- K 

bld^patierit he'said: 



It might be advisablis to induce fbrcisd bleeding. ^ . 
— ~ Incidentally, Ann v^^^ • ' : 

. ypy_h3ve a lot of mucus_in your 'flow and that's . 
_ normal .and it's called Tacorbea. * * :^ 

The approach was not, "You have lucbr^bea". SuclT a statement would either 

^ requi re, tl?e pati;gnt .to ask what the- temj means j thus lotering her status 

. everf further or retreat to fearful and ignorant silence, a strategy which 
I suspect to be frequent in bur data. • - 

. In suniriary, ./or the general points on the doctor-patient, medical 
history T.anguage continuum (Figure 2) the major break downi occor at the 
extremes : 'So'tne patients cannot or will 'hot speak doctor language. 

i Likewise,, ibme doctors cannot or, will not speak patient language, it- . 
has been suggy^^d,^ in 'lagt,;; that , it is probably, disastrous forlthem to 

. t ry : ' fhei' oby i bo s ■ a rea of hope 1 i e s, i h t h e ce n t r a 1 pb r t i on s of Ah e 

. cbntiriuuTi. Histbhical.l^i we h^ave expecte*^ patients to carry all the 
biurden: fiere. 'Eith^ they learn to' unders^tand doctors or they remain 
'.ignorant:-' Natgrally t^is is a' gross ^eneralizatiorr bQt on^ which is 

, general ly, supportable f^^^ b(/r. data. 'One would hope for cbrisiderably 

more from the medical profession, r ' _^ 

• At the. \/ery^m*inim^om one woald^hppe thit the medical profession would 

give s biiie a 1 1 en t i bni tb the itia t te rs i ri t he e tJi ri bj raphy ^ af . iTi t e r rb g a t i on . 

it is strange that of a1 >* pirofessions, both teaching ar)d medicine rely 

so heavily on the answers of -th'eir/clients; bat pay so littife attention - 

to the vas t cbmplexi ties bf queStibri-askirig. / ^ 

Secpn d 1 y , one . wou 1 d hope that t fi e , med fta 1 p rb/ e^ s j on wo u1 d g i ve 

— — __ — — __ 

s_ome attention to the matter of receptive competence of patient Tarigaage 

on the part bf their practi tioriePs". * It Is -patently absy^j^d tb run the icisk 

of getting inaccurate irifbrmatfon ^*ri the medical interview' simply. 

because the patient do^s not want to admit ignqrance af^the question or 

because thp' qaestion^a(s; indel icately asked: There is fartop mach at 

stake for such a situatibri to'- l^e. maintained. 'Despite, the extant crowding 

in. the^medacal school curriculum tliis situaticJn is 'serious ehough to 

merit change. Focus and time must' be -given v to the language and caltare 

of mihQpities in medicine'. \,. • ^ 
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3:0 eONCtUSIONS 

The' argument of this p4per has'tween rather obvibi^. We have 
suggested - thaf the major concerns- of socio! inguis tics (variation . social 
context, cross-disciplinary sens i tiv^ty and the varibusjrit^rrial distiric- 

tibris including gradiencQ, frequency bf bccur^^pe. select!bnal bptibris, 

e ^npo r 



the perceptual viewpoint of thedwhoje and the^nportance of subjective 

- - 

reactions of langoage) are all fertile. components of a developing sort 

bf applied sbcibliriguistics. I have tried tb illustrate the usefulness 

of these defining qualities^of sociol inguistics in three discrete areas: 

literary analysis, reading and medicine: Jliese are intended to be only 

suggestive bf the brbad areas in which the field might cbritiriue tb 

develop. There is probably no academic field which in tersects wi th so 

■ ___ __ __ ■ .._ 1 _.. 

much of^^tfie" rest of life as does linguistics*. We have hardly begun to 

scratch the surface of its potential. 
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